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TAKE the Liberty to 
a; ſend yon a Dialogue in 


of which I hewed you 
an imperfect Skeich, 
when you was laſt in 
the Country. I am fo 
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much pleaſed with this agreeable Man- 


ner of Writing, which, by enlivening 


Philoſophy with the Charms of Pocty, 


entertains at once the Underſtanding and 


the Imagination, that, if you approve of 
A 2 3 


Imitation of PL AT o, 


ume 2 a; 
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this firſt Eſſay, I may perhaps endeayour 
to divert you with ſome other Perform- 
ances of the ſame Nature. It is, indeed, 
owing to you, that I eyer attempted to 
write any thing in this Way : For, tho' 
I am as fond of PLATO as of any 
of the ancient Poets, I ſhould not have 
entertained a Thought of imitating him, 
had not ſome Socratic Converſations at 
'EaASTBURY, in which I had the Plea- 
ſure to bear a (very little) Part, firſt 
made me conceive it an Attempt not al- 
rogether impracticable. 


As the different Opinions in Mora- 
lity, debated in theſe Dialogues, are the 
ſtrongeſt Lineaments, by which Charac- 
ters are diſtinguiſhed ; ſo theſe Repreſen- 
rations of them may be looked on as 
ſerious Comedies, more juſt and inſtruc- 
tive, as well as more decent and refined, 
than thoſe of a lighter ſort, which repre- 
ſent Humane Life under its more ſuperfi- 
cial Appearances. I only entertain you at 
preſent with one ſingle Character (obies 
that of So RATES himſelf) as inno- 
cent and as beautiful as can be 5 by 
my Imagination, but ſimple and uniform: 
The 


1 
The various and inconſiſtent Characters 
of a PRO TAGORAS, a HI PIAS, or 
anEuTHYPHRON, tho” void of Beauty, 
may furniſh no leſs agreeable Entertain- 
ment in ſome future Dialogues. 


T u E principal Motive of publiſhing 


this little Piece, is an Ambition to have 
the Honour of preſenting it, by your 
Hand, to his Grace the DV RK E of 
DORSET, as a Specimen of my 
Duty, ſince my Attendance may * 
not be "RNs, 


As nothing of this Kind has been at- 
_ tempted in our Language, it is very un- 
certain what Succeſs it may find: Some 
few Dialogues have indeed been received 


with juſt Applauſe; but none of them 
are ſtrict Imitations of PL AT O, or 


much deſigned to reſemble him. The 
Few, who read his Works with Taſte, will 
find in this Sketch ſo much Reſemblance 
of them, as may engage them to look 


on it with the ſame Indulgence we are 


apt to entertain for a new Face, which 
has ſome Lincaments of a beloved Friend, 
or Miſtreſs. Such as are ee 

with 
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1 
with his elegant Manner of Writing, 
ſhould methinks be the more pleaſed 
even with a faint Imitation of it, ſince 
its great Diſproportion to the inimitable 
Beauty of the Original will not be viſi- 
ble to them. 


Had I no farther View than to gain 
it a fayourable Reception from the Men 
of Literature and Politeneſs, nothing 
could have a greater Influence on them, 
than the Favour of His Grace's 


Protection, had I the Preſumption to 
ask it: But, to ſpeak freely, the Subject 
of it has led me to a more nice and 


flattering Ambition, by inducing me to 
deſign it as a not uninſtructive Enter- 
taiument for young Ladies, even of the 
higheſt Rank. To engage them to read 

It, I have endeavoured to give the beau- 
tiful Nymph in the Dialogue every Ac- 
compliſhment, every Ingenuity, agreeable 
to a refined Education. To ſhew them 


with how much Eaſe they may enter 


into the Reaſoning Part of it, I have 


avoided giving her the leaſt Tincture of 
Philoſophy, the leaſt Degree of Know- 


ledge, unſuitable ro her early Age or 
Sex. 
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Sex. A mere Readineſs of Apprehen - 
ſion, and an ingenuous Deſire to be in- 


formed, lead her on with Pleaſure thro” 
a Syſtem of Beauty entirely new to her, 


and diſcover to her View the ſecret 


Foundations of Moral Excellence. To 
recommend it to them in the moſt pre- 


vailing Manner, my Imagination, if un- 


reſtrained, would ſuggeſt a Thought be- 


yond my utmoſt Hope; a Thought al- 
moſt roo extrayagant to be formed into 


a Wiſh. You, who are ſo well ac- 
quainted with my Romantic Temper, 


will eaſily conclude it muſt be ſome 
Scheme worthy to be preſerved in the 
Annals of La Mancha : And tho' I do 
not yet dream of the Government of an 
Iſland, I will own to you, that I ſhould 


_ eſteem myſelf as happy as Sancho, when 


in Converſation with the Dutcheſs, had 
I the Honour to find a Fair Pratroneſs in 


His Grace's Family. 


To apply for a Permiſſion of this Na- 


ture, is ſo very tender and delicate a 


Point, that it would be treſpaſſing too 
far on the Friendſhip you have 1o long 
honoured me with, to endeavour to en- 


gage 


[ vin 
gage you in it: Were I inclined to take 
Advantage of the generous Warmth, with 
which you eſpouſe every thing propoſed 
in my Fayour, I could find a pleaſant 
Expedient to overcome your Delicacy, 
by inſinuating that, unleſs you obtained 
this Permiſſion for me, I ſhould be 
tempted to leave this Orphan to your 
Guardian Care, by addreſſing it to you 
in this plain familiar Epiſtle. I am very 
ſenſible of the Pain every thing of this 
Nature is apt to give you: But, in this 
Inſtance, it would be made agreeable to 


you by the Aſſurance of receiving HER 
GRACE's Thanks for skreening Her, 


in ſo handſome a Manner, from the Im- 
portunity of, 
Dear SIR, 
Tur moſt Obliged, 
and moſt Devoted 


Humble Servant. 
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SO CRATES and ASPASI A. 
Occaſion'd by her irting for her picture. 
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SoeRATES. ASPASI A. 


SOCRATES. 


Ih A T ſmiling G 
has the Pencil beſtowed 
on the lovely Nymph 
in this finiſhed Piece“ 
1 The falling Flowers, 
2 ſhattered from che Fold 
of her Garment, are 
too proper Emblems of the bloomy 
Treafure ſhe cannot long preſetve un- 
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faded ; and the fond Concern for them, 
that appears in her Look, makes an 
agreeable Diſcovery of her Innocence 
and Simplicity. 

Say, fair Aſpaſia, how can you refuſe 
to crown with your Approbation our 
juſt Applauſe of the Painter's Art? Can 
you alone, of all this numerous and ſelect 
Aſſembly, be diſpleaſed with ſo beauti - 


ful a Repreſentative of yourſelf? Or, do 


you continue ſilent, that it may the more 
reſemble you? 
 AsraSIa. 
Can you expect me to join in praiſing 
7 my own Picture? 
Socks. 
Not, if that Praiſe had peta to 
yourſelf. You might, with Safety as 
well as Decency, leave us to commend 


that curious Web, which has ſo well em- 


ployed your Hand: but it was not your 
Needle, I preſume, that traced out this 
lovely Figure on the Canvas. 
r 

It muſt reſi ign that Praiſe to the Pencil. 
Tan 


Here then it becomes the Painter on- 
ly to be ſilent. 


As. 
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AS PASIA. 
He ſeems to think ſo, by his conſcious 


Modeſty. But have not I too an Intereſt 


in this Picture, which obliges me to the 


fame Regard of Decency? 


SOCRATES. 
You mean, I ſuppoſe, on account of 


its being yours. 


AS PASIA. 

Is not that a very ſufficient Reaſon : 3 
SOCRATES. 

We are then only obliged to forbear 


giving juſt Praiſe, when we are conſcious 


that it will be reflected back again on 
ourſelves ; and the Poſſeſſion of ſuch a 
Treaſure of Beauty is not commended, 
but deſired: Had I the Happineſs to call 
it mine, I ſhould expect the Envy of 


Mankind, not their Praiſe; nor would 
the Conſideration of its being my Pro- 
perty, in the leaſt reſtrain me from admi- 


ring or celebrating its Charms. 
AS PAS IA. 

1 leave you to conſider, how well it 
N become you to flatter it; but there 
muſt certainly be ſome inviolable Rea- 
ſon. that forbids me to join in that Flat- 
tery. 
B 2 So- 
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SOCRATES. 

Ic 1s perhaps its Reſemblance of you, 
that makes you look on yourſelf as e- 
qually concerned in the Compliments paid 
to it. 


As pASIA. 
Lou have generouſly furniſhed me 
with an Argument againſt yourſelf, by 
aſſigning the true Reaſon, why it would 
be an Indecency in me to commend it : 


but perhaps you have the Malice to inſi- 


| nuate, that there is more of Flattery in 
it chan of Reſemblance. 


SOCRATES. 


On the contrary, I allow that yqur 


Features are truly, though faintly, repre- 


ſented; there is indeed a Delicacy in them, 


which has eſcaped the Pencil. 
AS PASIA. 
Lour exceſſiye Praiſes give me Pain. 


SOCRATES. 


them. 


ASPASIA. 
Did you then think mc inſenſible ? BY 
SOCRATES. 
The ſuddain Roſe that dawns on your 


Cheek, is a plain Indication that your 
Senti- 


I did not apprehend that Effect from 


Sentiments are no leſs delicate than your 
Features. But here the niceſt Modeſty 


muſt therefore ſupply you with a perpe- 


freſh and unſullied, if I would gain your 
Attention, while I prove to you that 


That Beauty is not your own. which 

the Painter has Power to imitate. 
r 

1 never thought the Title I have to 

my little Stock of it, would have * 

diſputed. : 


1 


has no juſt Cauſe to be alarmed: For 

why indeed ſhould you imagine yourſelf 

more concerned in the Commendations 

beſtowed on the ſame Set of Features in 

your Face, than in your Picture? 
A827 481 4. 

Vou will perhaps tell me, they were 
not delineated there by my own Art. 

SOCRATES, 

I might doubtleſs repeat the Obſerya- 
tion without the leaſt Injuſtice to you : 
but you are ſo very nice, that you would 
perhaps fancy an Argument, like a Gar- 
ment, tarniſhed by once being uled. 1 


tual Variety of new Reaſonings, that are 


So- 


61 
SOCRATES. 

Would you then lay a Claim to the 
Beauty belonging to Another Being, per- 
fectiy diſtinct from yourſelf? 

AS PASIA. 

1 hope Jam not ſo vain. 

SOCRATES. 

You allow that a Garment is diſtin 
from the beauteous Limbs it enfolds, or 
an Inſtrument from the Hand it em- 
ploys. 

AsPas1a. 
1 do not apprehend the Conſequences 


of the Lonceſſions you would enſnare 


me into 
Socnaras. 


You have then no Title to the beau- 
tiful Colours, that ſhine in that elegant 


Dreſs, or in that fluttering * Machine, 


which your Hand ( moved, I fear, by 
this unpleaſing Diſpute) waves with ſuch 


reſtleſs Agitation. 
As PAS IA. 


I own my Pretenſions to theſe Colours 


would be ridiculous, were I to attribute 


chem ro myſelf. 


The Fan. 
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SOCKATES. 

What then, if your Hand be only a 
more curious Inſtrument employed by 
you, and your Body a more beautcous 
Garment you are cloathed with; have 


you any better Pretenſions to cheir Form 
or Colour? 


ASPASIA. 
None, but the very ſame I have al- 
ready given up. But, if I muſt (with a 


Sigh) reſign my Title co the pleaſing 


Appearance of this plain Dreſs, as you 


would have me call it; tell me, what 
kind of Creature then am I, who have, 
it ſcems, been only the Wearer of it? 


I could not have been better concealed 
under it, had it been intended for a Mat- 


querade. 


SOCRATES. 
Lou are a Form too reſined for Senſe, 


too delicate to be ſeen unmaſqued ; a 


Mind embelliſhed with the various 
Charms of Thought and Reaſon, Fancy. 
Wit and Judgment; and capable of diſ- 


puting. not only with the Shadow of 
_ Socrates, but even with Socrates himſelf. 
A Being, graced with ſo far ſuperior Per- 


ſections. muſt ſure dildain the borrowed 
Beauties 


81 
Beauties of external Shape and Colour, 
void of the leaſt Reſemblance of itſelf, 
and unworthy to be compared to ir. 
ASPASIA. 
I am fo doubtful of any Right that I 
can plead to theſe ſuperiour Charms, that 


1 apprehend it would be very unſafe for 
me to reſign my Pretenſions to the hum- 


bler Beauties, I ſtill think I may better 
call my own. You fay, they have no 


| Reſemblance of thoſe Intellectual Charms 
you are ſo much captivated with : But 
here I demur ; I have heard, or read 


ſome-where, that an Image of the Mind 
is delineated in the Face. 
SOCRATES. 


This, I am afraid, was the Language of i 
ſome Poet or Lover; Teachers of a ſha- 


dowy kind of Philoſophy, artfully con- 


trived to deceive, but eaſily taught to va- 
niſh at the approaching Light of Reaſon. 


ASPASIA. 

The prevailing Force of Reaſon, in 
effacing theſe deluſive Shades, would fur- 
' niſh a new Experiment in Optics, no 
leſs curious than thoſe invented by Sir 
Iſaac Newton himſelf, and perhaps no 
leſs proper to entertain the Tribe of Phi- 
pfophical 
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loſophical Ladies: But J have ſeen fo 
many Triumphs of this ſhadowy Philo- 
ſophy, as you are pleaſed to term it, o- 
ver the boaſted Power of Realon, that 
I deſpair of ever ſeeing an Inſtance of the 
contrar7. ” | 
SOCRATES. 
Your Curioſity may caſily be ſatisfied 
by antwering a plain Queſtion or two. 
Can you diſcover any Reſemblance be- 
ween Sounds and Colours? 
ASPASIA 
I do not perceive any. 
. SOCRATES. 
The Reaſon is, becauſe they are Ob- 


jects of different Senſes. And would not 
then the Difference be yet wider, be- 
tween ſenſible Objects and ſuch as art 


beyond the Reach of all the Senſes; 
as, for Inſtance, between Colour aud 


Thought? 


AS PAS TA. 

J conccive it would. 
SOCRATES. „ 

What Reſemblance then can ygu find 


between Minds and Bodies? 


C "x; 
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ASPASIA. 
1 own I cannot diſcern the lcaft Sha- 
dow of any. e 
SOCRATES. 


If fo, I fear you will find it difficult 
to transfer from your Cheek to your 
Mind thoſe trifling Roſcs and Lillies you 


are ſo fond of. 


ASPASIA. 


I would not deſpair of it, if | had 


your Aſſiſtance. 


SOCRATES. 


To oblige you, I will do my utmoſt 


tow ards it. 


ASPASIA, 

Jam all Attention. 

: SocRATESs. 3 

Such a Condeſcenſion from a beautiful 
Ny mph to a Philoſopher is very enga- 
ging : But I am utterly unable to pro- 
ceed one Step farther than you aſſiſt in 
the Argument; and muſt therefore inſiſt 


on your giving me the Pleaſure of at- 
tending co you in my Turn. 


ASPASIA. 


What Aſſiſtance can Knowledge re- 
cciye from Ignorance ? 


S o- 
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SOCRATES. 
Had either of us attaincd to the Know- 
ledge of what we ſearch after, we ſhould 


want no Aid in communicating it: But 


ſince I fear we are both unknowing, it 
will be neceſſary for us both to join in 
the Enquiry. 
As PAST A. 
I had conceived better Hopes from 


your Inſtruction : Bat alas! what Succels 
can we promiſe ourſelves from our mu- 
tual Ignorance? 


S8ocnATES. 
The Search after Truth v il not be 
fruitleſs, if I can be fo happy as to en- 
gage you in it. 
ASPAGIA. 
You muſt then inſtruct me, how we 
arc to procced in this new kind of Chalc, 


unknown to Diaua and her Nymphs ; 
and aſſign to us our diflcrenr Parts in 


rracing che Fields of Knowledge. 
© SOCRATES. 
It is enough for me to ſtart the Game 
you will ſucceſsfully purſue: An u ncom- 


mon Faculty of doubting is all the Aſſiſt- 
ance | pretend to contribute; | reſign to 


2 you 
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you the nobler Province of reſolving the 
| Doubts propoſed. 

ASPASIA. 

You have mcthinks divided our La- 
bours a little unequally: I muſt applaud 
your Prudence, though not your Juſtice, 

in reſerving to yourſelf ſo much the eaſi- 
er Part, 
© SOCRATES. 

You will be agrecably {arpriſed to find 
that the Part 1 aſſign to you, has no 
manner of Difficulty in it: The Make 
of my Underſtanding is ſo very peculiar, 
that L am never doubtful in any Point, 
that is not perfectly clear in every onc's 
— except my own. 

 ASPASIA. 
Since your Manner of Doubting will 
give me fo little Perplexity, I readily 
ſubmit to the Task you have allotted to 
me: But how can any curious Diſcovery 
be imagincd to reſult from ſuch obvious 
Queries? 

Socrates. 


Theſe trifiing Queries, and perhaps 
ſeigned Uncertainties, are the Seeds of 


Knowledge, which remain unfruitful in 


my own Breaſt, as in a barren Soil; but 


when 


Sn 
when tranſplanted into a more fertile Un- 
derſtanding, ſoon ſhoot up, and grow to 
Maturity. I mcthinks already begin to 
| perceive a ſuddain Doubt, ſpringing up in 

my Mind, and waiting your Deciſion : 
If you make the Experiment, you will 
ſee with ſurpriſe, how rich an Harveſt of 
Knowledge ſo ſlender a Grain may — 
duce. 

As As 14. 

J long to try my Skill on a Problem 
| fo caſy, and yet fo inſtructive: If it be 
ſuch as you have repreſented it, I ſhall 
reſolve it with Pleaſure. 
1 SOCRATES. 
Tell me then, are you of Opinion that 
the Body was only deſigned for an Orna- 
ment to the Mind, or rather for an ulc- 
ful Inſtrument or Machine? 
ASPASIA. 

f. or the Latter moſt unqueſtionably. 

„„ 

I fear we have then been in the wrong 
in conſidering it merely as a Picture or 
a Statue: Ler us ſuppoſe it rather to re- 
ſemble a Lute. 


As- 


141 
AS PASIA. 


What Comfort : will this new Compa- 
riſon afford ? 


SOCRATES. 


Methinks I eſpy a Glimmering of Hope 


ariſing from it. But your Curiofity (or 
Impatience) has diverted me from the 
Queſtion I ſhould have propoſed. Con- 
feſs ingenuouſly, would you not ſmile at 
one of your Companions, who was Mi- 
ſtreſs of ſuch an Inſtrument as we are 


ſpeaking of, curiouſly framed, and a- 
dorned with all its tuneful Furniture, and 
yet knew no Uſe of the various Frets or 
Strings, but conſidered it merely as an 


empty Toy, made to pleaſe the Eye? 
As PAS1A. : 
Even a Child could not want the Sa- 
gacity to diſcover, that it was formed for 
Sound, rather than for Sight. 
SOCRATES. 
And yct a Nymph, tho' obſerving in 
herſelf ſo many curious Faculties deſigned 


for nobler Purpoſes, ſeems very capable 


of a Miſtake, nothing leſs obvious, tho 
not altogether ſo innocent, in imagining 
herſelf to be ſuch a pretty uſeleſs Toy. 
This ſevere Reflection is only an Aſide, 

not 
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not deſigned to offend your Ear; an Inge- 
nuity I have learnt from the Writers of 
Modern Comedy. But, to proceed in 
our Argument : Do not you apprehend 
that there is ſome peculiar Commendati- 


on due to Her who is truly Miſtreſs of a 


Lure, diſferent from that of the Owncr, 
or the Maker of it? 


ASPASIA. 
You mean perhaps the Skill of playing 


Sen 2 
Your Conjccture is happy: Harmony 


may lead us to a right Conception of 
Beauty. The Nymph and the Lute, you 


ſee, both of them contribute to the Pro- 


duction of Harmony: But is it not more 


juſtly owing to the Nymph, who is the 


Principal Cauſe of it, than to the Lute 


which is only ſubſervient. 
ASP ASIA. 
If Harmony be like Beauty, I willing- 


ly allow the Ny mph to have the greater 


Share in it. 
SOCRATES. 
Your Determination is juſt : I hope 


vou would not repent the Juſtice of it, 


ſhould 


1 
ſhould F make you 8 the Con- 
ſequence. 
ASPASIA. 


I hope you do not ſuſpect me of ſo 
much Diſingenuity. 


SOCRATES. 

Conſider it again: I ſcorn to take Ad- 
vantage of a Conceſſion obtained by Sur- | 
priſe. You haye decreed, that the Har- 
mony is more juſtly ow ing to the * 
than to the Lute. 

Asp As IA. 

No Adv antage you can RY of it will 

induce me to reverſe ſo juſt a Sentence. 
= "SOCKATES. 

If then the Body be the Lute, the 
Mind the skilſul Nymph, who commands 
its harmonious Powers ; the Beauty or 

Harmony rcſulcing from thence is prin- 
cipally to be attributed to the Mind. 

5 ASPASIA. 

5 Had I bceu aware of the artful Turn, 
by which you led me to this unforeſeen 
Diſcovery. 1 had not perhaps bcen ſo 
eaſily decoyed into it: And you muſt 
pardon my Weakneſs, if I even yet en- 
deavour to skreen myſelf from the ſud- 
dain Glance of Light you have let in 
upon 
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upon my Mind. I am ſtill in Doubt, 
whether there be ſo perfect a Reſem- 
blance, as you ſcem to ſuppoſe, between 
Harmony and Beauty : 1 own, your In- 
ference is juſtly drawn with regard to 
the Former, but the Latter ſeems not 
fairly included in ir. 
SOCRATES. 

Let us then conſider the Nature of 
each of them diſtintly. Of what do 
you take Harmony to conſiſt ? 

1 5 AS p ASIA. 

Of various Sounds. 

SOcRATES. 


You allow it, = preſume, to be de- 
lightful. 


As PAS! A. 
I am not fo far inſenſible to its s Charms 


as to deny it. 


SOCRATES. 
Is the Ear delighted with a mere Va- 


ricty of Sounds, if confuſed and diſſo- 


nant 3 


As As 14. 
On the contrary, their Diſſonancy and 


Confuſion is diſagreeable. 


D So- 
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SOCRATES. 


portion or Symmetry of Sounds, which 
renders them harmonious. 
As As IA. 
Undoubtedly. 
SOCRATES. : 
If Harmony be a kind of Symmetry, 
I was not miſtaken in imagining it had 
lo perfect a Reſemblance of Beauty. 
As r As 14. 
Can you ſhew me that Reſemblance? 
| SOCRATES. 


Beauty conſiſts of Colours and Figures, 


in the ſame Manner, as Harmony con- 
ſiſts of Sounds. 
ASPASIA. 

It {cems ſo. 
SOCRATES. 

Are then all Colours and Figures beau- 
ritul, or ſuch only as have Order, Pro- 

portion, and Regularity ? 
_ - ASFASIA.. 
Only the latter. 

SOCRATES. 


Beauty then, as well as Harmony, is 
found to conſiſt | in Symmetry. 


it is then the juſt Meaſure, the Pro- 


As- 
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ASPASIA. 

It plainly appears ſo. 
SOCRATES. 
And Diſproportion, Diſorder and Irre- 
— wherever found, are Deformity. 

Asp As IA. 1 

It is no leſs evident. 
SOCRATES, 

We propoſed ro conſider an Humen 


Body, as reſembling a Lute, I preſume, 


not without obſerving ſome juſt Founda- 
tion for ſuch a Reſemblance. 
* ASPASIA. 
That is incumbent on you to ſhew. 
SOCKATES © 
A Lute is an Inſtrument fitted to ex- 
preſs a Variety of Sounds; a Human Bo- 


dy is a Machine formed to exert a Va- 


riety of Faculties: Are not then theſe 


various Faculties capable of bcing regu- 


lated by ſome Order, Meaſure of Symmc- 
try, as well as Sounds or Figures? And, 


conſequently, are they not fit Subjects 


of ſome different kind of Beauty or Har- 


mony 7 


A SPASIA. 
It ſeems reaſonable to conclude ſo 
But can you give an Inſtance of it? 
D 2 SO 
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SOCRATES. 

The Power of Motion is one of theſe 
Faculties: Are not they the Motions of 
the Body capable of Meafure and Sym- 
metry, ſuppoſe in Walking, Dancing, or 
the like Elegancies of Geſture? 
r 5 & 

I have been taught ſo. ! 
SOCRATES. 

Theſe regular Exerciſes of Motion, I 
preſume, are delightful ro the Beholders. 

ASPASIA. 

It is confeſſed by expiring Crowds. 

 _ Sockrarss. — 

Delight excites Deſire; and Deſire 

is an inſeparable Attendant on Beauty, 1 
ſee you are too conſcious of it to deny it. 
If therefore the Harmony of Regular 
Motion be thus delightful, it is unque- 
ſtionably beautiful: But, to argue fairly, 
J muſt not diſſemble my juſt Suſpicion, 
that the immoderate Tranſport you de- 
ſcribe with ſo much Triumph, is owing 
to ſome more powerful Charm than the 
mere Harmony of Motion. To deter- 
mine how far this Harmony is delight- 
ful, it will be neceſſary to conſider di- 

ſtinctly the peculiar kind of Delight, = 


which 
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which reſults from Beauty. Fruits, you 
will allow, are beautiful Objects. 


AS PASIA. 
Were it otherwiſe, it had not been the 


Ambition of ſo many eminent Painters 
to excel in Fruit-Pieces. 


SOCRATES. 
Fruits are formed at once to delight 


the Taſte, the Smell and the Sight ; but 
it is, I ſuppoſe, by their Fragrancy and 
Flavour, not by their Beauty, that the 


two former of theſe Senſes are gratified ; 
nor are the lower Appetites of Taſte or 


Smell ro be confounded with the Deſire 


of Beauty. 


pate 


The Perception of Beauty is placed in 
the Eye alone, as the Senſe of Harmo- 
ny is confined to the Ear. 

SOCRATES. 
The Inferior Senſes are then evidently 


incapable of theſe nobler Pleaſures reſult- 


ing from Beauty and Harmony : But can 


even the Eye or the Ear be thought ſuf- 


ficient for the Perception of chem? 
ASPASIA. 
What Reaſon is there to make a Doubr 


of it? 


S o- 
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SOCRATES. 
By theſe Senſes we indeed perceiye 
Colours, Sounds and Figures; but how- 
ever agreeable theſe Senſations may be 
to the Eye or the Ear, the Symmetry and 
Proportion , which alone render them 
beautiful and harmonious, can only be 
diſcerned by the Underſtanding. 

ASPASIA. 

I confeſs it begins to appear a little 
doubtful. 


SOCRATES. 


The only Difficulty, in unravelling ; 
this plain Truth, is occaſioned by the 


Perceptions of the Senſes and the Under- 

ſtanding being blended together; and 
will immediately vaniſh, if we conficder 
them ſeparate: Can you imagine that the 
Brute Creatures, tho' furniſhed with theſe 
Senſes in great Perſection, are capable of 
apprehending Beauty or Harmony ; un- 


leſs it be perhaps in the ſame imperfect. 


Degree they ſeem endued with Reaſon ? 
 AsSPASIA. 
There is not the leaſt Appearance of 
their having the Capacity of taſting theſe 
refined Pleaſures; unleſs we may give 
Credit to the Tale of Orpheus, who had 
| Power 
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Power to charm the liſtening Rocks and 


Woods, as well as their rude Inhabitants, 
with his enchanting Ly re. 


SOCRATES. 7 
It is then evident, that the Underſtand- 
ing alone has the Power of diſcerning 


Beauty, even when diſcoyered by the 


Medium of Senſe. This appears yet 
plainer in the Perception of Beauties 


purely Intellectual: And conſequently, 


the ſublime Pleaſure ariſing from Beauty, 
conſiſts in the Contemplation of juſt 


Proportion, Symmetry and Order, thro' 


all their ſeyeral Kinds and Degrees. Hence 


the Aſtronomer is charmed with contem- 
plating the Regular Motions of the Ce- 


leſtial Bodies. What Wonder then, if the 
ſame kind of Regularity, even in lower 
Inſtances, affords ſome Degree of the 


ſame delightful Amuſement to the Spec- 


tators ? And if Motion, when regula- 


ted, becomes thus beautiful; the juſt Re- 
gulation of Faculties ſuperior to that of 
Motion, muſt of neceſſity produce Beau- 
ties of an higher Order, flowing from 


nobler Kinds of Symmetry, more exqui- 
ſitely harmonious and enchanting. 


As- 
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AS PAS TA. 
fr ſeems agreeable to the Laws of Pro- 
portion: But J am not ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with theſe different Orders of 
Beauty to form a Judgment of them. 
SOCKATES. 
Shall 1 preſent you with a Scale of 
them ? 
ASPASIA. 
It will be equally inſtructive and en- 
tertaining. 
„„ ee 
Thoſe of the loweſt Claſs are the 
Beauties of Material and Inanimate 
Beings, with all the numerous Train 


of Modes and Accidents belonging to 


them; the Diſcovery of which affords 


different Degrees of Delight, or ſtrikes 
the Mind with horrid and unlovely 


Images, as they are graced with va- 
rious Symmetry, or deformed by Diſ- 
proportion and Irregularity. The Orna- 


ments in Architecture borrowed from 


Foliage, ſuch as Feſtoons or the Heads 

of Corintbian Pillars, are Imitations of a 

ſuperior Order of Beauty. 

The blooming Tribes of Vegetables 

are more beautiful than Inanimate Beings, 
as 
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as partaking an inferior Life ; and the 
Image of their Decay is more diſagree- 


able than that of the rudeſt Maſs of un- 
formed Matter, ſaddening the Mind with 


a mournful Sentiment, and filling it with 


a tender Concern, which has a faint Re- 


ſemblance of kind Aſſection. 
The Beauties of Senſitive Creatures 


are of an yet higher Order. The Percep- 


tions they have of Pleafurc, have an Ap- 
pearance more agreeable, thoſe of Pain 


more diſpleaſing, than any thing we can 
_ diſcover in Inſenſible Objects: Accord- 
ingly we are delighted with the gay and 
{miling Idea, and grieved at the odious 

and offenſive View of irs Contrary ; or, 
in other Words, we are touched with Be- 


nevolence naturally ariſing from the Per- 
ceptions of this Kind. Such Animals as 


are found feeding together in Herds, and 


are governed by kindly Inſtincts and 
gentle Diſpoſitions, more engage our Af. 


fections, than thoſe of the wild and ſa- 


vage Kinds, by the pleaſing View of Con- 


cord and Innocence, which are Shadows 


of Moral Beauty. 
Societies of Intelligent Beings, conſpi- 


ring to promote the common Happineſs, 


| can 
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can alone futniſh the true and genuine 
Ideas of this ſupreme Degree of Beauty. 
Their ſocial Enjoy ments and kind Aﬀecti- 
ons, with all the lovely Train of Actions 


flowing from thence, form in the Mind 


the moſt delightful Scenes of Thought, 


and excite pleaſing Tranſports of Love, 


mingled with Eſteem and Approbation, 
peculiar to this kind of Intellectual Beau- 


ties; the different Orders of which may 


be conceived to riſe above each other in 
an infinite Series of beautiful Beings, till 


we arrive at a Being ſupremely fair, and 


eminently comprchending in itſelf all in- 
ferior Perfections. So tranſcendently a- 
miable is the Idea of Moral Virtue, that 


faithful Miniature of the Divine Good- 


neſs ] and ſuch grateful Perceptions does 


it diffuſe thro' every Mind that is ſuſcep- 
tible of it, by its genuine Luſtre, and in- 


ſeparably inherent Attractions ! On the 


contrary, the Reverſe of it is the ſtrong- 
eſt Image of Deformity, and is beheld 


with the moſt T Diſlike and Aver- 
ſion. 


Aera 


The vaſt Variety of beautiful objects, 
thus diſtinctly ranged in our Thoughts, 


and 
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and riſing above each other in their dif- 


ferent Orders and Degrees, form the 
moſt glorious View that can be preſented 


to the Underſtanding; and may juſtly 


be eſteemed the Source of the moſt re- 


fined Pleaſures, if the Underſtanding be 


at all ſuſceptible of Pleaſure. 


SOCRATES. 
Since each of the Inferior Faculties 
has a diſtin Pleaſure annexed to it. 
why ſhould the Underſtanding alone be 


thought void of Delight? And whence 


ſhould the nobleſt Pleaſure be derived, 
but from the higheſt Faculty? And as the 


| Pleaſures of Sight conſiſt only in the 


Diſcovery of agreeable Objects, wherein 
can the Pleaſures of the Underſtanding 


- conſiſt, but in the Contemplation of Beau- 
ty; a ſuperior kind of Delight, peculiar 
to itſelf alone, and truly worthy of fo 
Divine a Faculty? Hence the Pleaſures 
of the Underſtanding are perpetually en- 


larging, as it extends its Views to Ob- 


jects of greater Beauty and Excellence; 


while thoſe of the ſubject Appetites are all 
of them confined to narrow Limits. And 
as a larger and a more delightful Pro- 


ſpect lies open to a more extenſive Know- 


E 2 ledge, 
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ledge, ſo the Pleaſures neceſſarily ariſing 
from Knowledge muſt be infinitely en- 
larged and extended, beneath the bound- 
lels Survey of Omniſcience : Thus we 
even partake of the Divine Happineſs in 

the Contemplation of Beauty. 

 AsPASIA. 
Tf this be a juſt Account of the Delight 
reſulting from Beauty, how immenſely 
does it tranſcend all our other Enjoy - 
ments] How do the Objects of every 
meaner Deſire fade and leſſen to the View; 


and how deſpicable do they appear, when 
compared with the more enlarged and 
more exalted Objects of the Underſtand» 
ing! But, to deſcend to the lower Sub- 


ject which was under our Conſideration: 


In what Part of the Scale of Beauty do 


you place the Harmony of Regular Mo- 
tion? 
So c RAT Es. 5 
This is certainly a Beauty of the low 
eſt Claſs : But if even the Regular Mo- 


tions of the Human Body are beautiful, 


we may compute from thence the greater 
Degrees of Beauty produced by the juſt 
Regulation of its ſuperior Faculties. 


As- 
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_ AsSPASIA. 
No Treaſure could ſo well deſerve our 
Care and Pains in making the Computa- 
tion. CFR 


SOCRATES. 
This moſt curious of all Machines is 
inſtrumental ro the Mind in exerting 
many far nobler Faculties than that of 
Motion; it has its various Organs of 
Senſe, Cells of Imagination, Repoſito- 
Ties of Memory, and Mints of Thought 
and Perception; the ſecret Springs of 
the Paſſions are not leſs exquiſitely 
wrought than this Intellectual Machi- 
nery; and, above theſe leſs amiable Per- 
fections, there are diffuſed thro? its whole 
Frame tender Inſtints of Benevolence, 
and gentle Impulſes exciting every Mo- 
ral Sentiment in the Heart. The Har- 
mony reſulting from the Regular Exer- 
ciſe of theſe various Faculties conveyed 
to the Senſes by the enchanting Powers 
of Speech and graceful Action, and bor- 
rowing new Attractions from the be- 
coming Veil of a beauteous Form, raiſes, 
not Delight and Deſire alone, but Ten- 
derneſs, Eſteem and Aſlection, with all 
the noble Ingredients of that elegant 
Paſſion, 


[ 30 ] 
Paſſion, which every beautiful Virgin is 
ſo ambitious to inſpire. 

| ASPASIA. 

| I fear, there are few of us, who can 

| oe charged with an Ambition ſo refined. 

SOCRATES. 

The Ambition, I believe, is univer- 
ſal; tho the Art of conducting it may 

1 perhaps be a little uncommon. 

N As PASIA. | 

I apprehend that Nature contributes | 
more than Art to render it ſucceſsful: llt 

is Nature that beſtows the Charms — 4 

SOCRATES. 

— Of a beautiful Perſon, I ſuppole : But 
is the mere Poſſeſſion of the fineſt Lute 
ſufficient to produce Harmony ? 

ASPAGIA. 


Not if a skilſul Hand be wanting, 1 
confeſs. 


SOCRATES. 
A beautiful Body you have allowed 
to be ſuch an harmonious Inſtrument. 
ASPASIA. 
I do not deny it. 
SOCRATES. 
The Harmony it is framed to excite, 
reſults from regular Action. 


As- 
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ASPASIA. 
I do not expect you to prove the ſame 
thing to me twice. 
SOCRATES. 
Are Symmetry and Order the Effects 
of Chance, or of Deſign? f 
As PAS IA. 
Of the Latter. 
S OckAr Es. 
Deſign and Knowledge a are then the 
Parents of Beauty. 
ASPASIA, 
It is their genuine Offspring. 
Seesen 
And theſe are Attributes of the Mind. 
ASPASIA. 
They are only ſeared there. 
SOCRATES. 
The Mind is then the Source of Beau- 
ty: Nor can the Stream contain any thing, 
: bur what flows from the Source. 
ASPASIA. 
Impoſlible. 
SOCRATES. 
If then the Stream be beautiful, the 
Source itſelf is ſuch: Thus the Mind is 
the firſt and higheſt Beauty. 


As 
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AS PASIA. 


Enchantment, thro' a treacherous Laby- 
rinth, to the ſame Point from whence 
we ſet out: Your ſubtle Train of Rea- 
ſoning has ended in bringing again to my 
View thoſe Intellectual Charms, which 


your Argument (or Stratagem) has ren- 


dered victorious. How can you with 
Honour boaſt your Succeſs in betraying 
a Cauſe I had engaged you to defend ? 
or, triumph in miſleading a ſimple Dam- 


fel, new to the Deceits of Argument, and 


. to your Guidance? 
SOCRATES. 
' Your Reproaches are groundleſs and 
unjuſt. I have indeed been obliged to 
give you repeated Views, and as it were 


to lead you to different Proſpects of theſe 
Intellectual Beauties, too agreeable to diſ- 
pleaſe, too innocent, I thought, to of- 


fend: But, notwithſtanding theſe Beau- 
ties are originally inherent in the Mind. 


you may remember that the Body has 


been allowed its juſt Share in them. It 
has been conſidered as the glorious In- 
ſtrument of diſplaying them in a fairer 
Light, by lending a Power of exerting 

them 


Von have led me, I fear, by ſome 
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them in Action, and cloathing them in 
the amiable Dreſs of Colour, Speech and 
Motion. Thus, to purſuc the Alluſion 


we have made choice of to illuſtrate this 


noble Subject; the Skill of Harmony, 
like every other kind of Knowledge, is 


ſeated in the Underſtanding: but it muſt 


have remained a mute inglorious Theory 
had not the many - chorded Shell, by 
lending its Aſſiſtance, given it a Power 
to charm the Ear, and to raiſe ſuch ex- 


quiſite Delight and Admiration. And 
can you then complain, that the beau- 
teous Machine, you have ſo juſt an Inte- 
reſt to defend, has been injured or neg- 
lected; ſince it has been allowed, der 


the Direction of the Mind, to be the 


Inſtrument of producing ſo divine an 


Harmony! ? 


.-ASPASIA. 
Tf ſuch are the Advantages the Mind 


receives from the Body, they who are 
ſo happy as to be graced with its inviſi- 
ble Beauties, have indeed juſt Cauſe to 


value and eſteem this wonderful Medium, 


contrived by Art Divine to render them 


capable of aſſuming a viſible Glory. and of 
charming the Senſes: But is every Mind 
F thus 


[ 34 | 
thus beautifully formed, and furniſhed 
with the Skill of rightly employing this 
Inſtrument of dilplaying its unlcen Per- 

, tcCtions ? 
SOCRATES. 
Your Queſtion is of Moment, and well 
deſerves to be conſidered : But you are 
not perhaps aware what a various Swarm 
of Reaſonings you have provoked by 
moving it. Methinks I already perceive 
them, iſſuing in a long and intricate Train 
from the Hive, and cluſtering about us: 
Had we not better leave them ſilent and 
undiſturbed in their peaceful Cells? 
ASPASIA. 
| I am not afraid of engaging with their 
1 Numbers, under your Conduct and Pro- 
tection: Let them muſter all their gilded 
1 Legions, and ſound their martial Alarms ; 
their Variety, and their Murmurs, will 
afford us an agrecable Entertainment. 
SOCRATES. 
. See! They come, obcdicnt ro your Call: 
Not the ſofteſt Gales that ſalute the newly 
| wakening Spring, nor the Breath of ſweet— 
if eſt Flowers, could invite them forth with 
| 2 mor prevailing Charm. You gave the 
Provocation by a curious Enquiry into 
the 


18 
the native Beauties of Minds, and you 
muſt arm yourſelf with Patience to at- 
tend the Reſult of it. You do not, I 
preſume, ſuſpect that Nature has left any 
of her Works imperfect or unfiniſhed. 
ASPASIA. | 
Such a Suſpicion were unworthy of the 
Wiſdom that ſhines in them. | 
SOCRATES. 

If then the meaneſt Works of the Di- 
vine Hand are endued with ſome Degrecs 
of Beauty, can it be reaſonable to think 
the nobler Productions are neglected? 

ASPASIA.: -- 
On the contrary, hi is juſt Reafon 
to expect they ſhould be graced with 
larger Portions of it. 
SOCRATES. 

Minds then cannot be ſuppoſed ro have 
been made defective, or deſtitute even 
of the Pre-cminence of Beauty due to 
Bcings of a ſuperior Nature. 

ASPASIA. 

Your Reaſoning is unanſwerable, yet 
ſeems too plainly contradicted by Expe- 
rience. 


F 2 so- 
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SOCRATES. =. 
Can there be any Diſagreement be- 
tween Reaſon and Experience? 
As pP ASIA. 
The Appearance of it, in this Inſtance, 
ſcems hard to be reconciled. 


SOCRATES. 

The Endowments beſtowed by the 
Divine Hand are infinitely various, and 
diſtributed amongſt an infinite Diverſity 
of Creatures, every Kind enjoying ſome- 
thing peculiar to themſelves. Hence it 
is obleryable that the leſſer Beauties, be- 

| longing to Creatures of an inferior Rank, 
are often found wanting in thoſe of an 
higher Order : But that Want is amply 
recompenccd by ſome different Perfection 
of a nobler Kind. Do not you remember 
an Ode of ANACREON to this Purpoſe, 
in which Nature is repreſented, as having 
diſtributed all her various Magazine of 
Horns and Tusks and Claws amongſtt 
the inferior Animals, and as being neceſ- 
ſitated to leave the Race of Women un- 
armed and defenceleſs? And yet the Poet 
obſerves, that ſhe found an happy Expe- 
dient to arm them with a nobler Power 


of 


9 


of Conqueſt, by giving them the irreſiſti- 
ble Armour of Beauty. 
 AsSPASIA. 

I have ſeen it, amongſt ſome other Pie- 
ces of that Poet, tranſlated with the ur- 
moſt Tenderneſs and Elegance, by the 
fame Hand that obliged the Britiſh Vir- 

gins with the beautiful * Remains of 
SAaPPHO, more precious in their Eſteem 
than an Iliad. 

Socks. 

If then the Authority of AN ACREON 
be admitted, may we not conclude that, if 
Minds are not beautifully framed by Na- 
ture, their peculiar Excellence conſiſts in 
ſomething equivalent or luperior to a 
beautiful Frame? 

AsPASIA. 
Perhaps ſo: But what Notion can we 
form of any ſuch ſuperior Excellence? 

>... WER &STEL. . 

.- Is the Capacity of being beautifully 
formed by the Hand of Another, or the 
Power of forming their own Beautics, 
more ſuitable ro Beings of the nobleſt 
Rind? 


*Fpeclator, Vol III. N. 222, 229. 
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ASPASIA. 
The Latter, I conccive to be a far 
more tranſcendent Perfection. 
SOCRATES. 


Let us then conſider, whether this 


Power be not the peculiar Privilege of 
Minds. A Power of Action, directed 
by Knowledge, you will allow to be 
both neceſſary and ſufficient to the For- 


mation of Beauty. 
ASPASIA. 


I fear my allowing it, or not, will be 
of little Conſequence, unleſs * can 


make it clearer to me. 
SOCRATES. 


Such Beings, as are merely Paſſive and 
Unintelligent, however capable of being 


formed into a Variety of regular and beau- 


tiful Figures, muſt be incapable of form- 
ing themſelves. 
© AsSPASIA. 
Their Incapacity is evident. 
SOCRATES. 


T he Forming Powers muſt "FO be 


furniſhed with Activity and Intelligence. 
| ASPASIA. 
perfectly comprehend the Neceſſity 
of it. 


S o- 
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S800 RATES. 
And theſe are the Qualities of Minds; 
as the contrary Qualities, Inactivity and 
Unintelligence, belong to Bodies. 
ASPASIA. 
I ſhatl make no Difficulty in admitting 
it. 
0 SOCRATES. 
The Formation of Beauty is then the 


Work of Minds: And if external Beauty 
flows from their External Action on Bo- 
dies, what can be produced by their In- 
ternal Operation, but an Internal Beauty, 
2 1 of their own? ; 


ASPASIA. 

1 am too well pleaſed with this Power 
to be willing to diſpute ir. 
SOCRATES. 

You will then ceaſe to wonder that 


the Mind, in its firſt Production, was 


left by the creating Hand of Wiſdom void 
of Beauty or Deformity ; like a Canvas 
pure of every Colour, and unmarked 


with the ſlighteſt Figure or Out- line. Its 


ſeveral Faculties are the Pencils, by the 


right Uſe of which, Knowledge, Truch 


8 4 Goodneſs are gradually dclineated 
on it; as by their Neglect or Abule, it is 
ſtaincd 


404 
ſtained with Falſhood, Error and Defor- 
mity. 

ASPASIA. 


The Task of finiſhing this important 


Piece with ſuch weak Colours, and ſuch 
ſlow uncertain Pencils, is diflicult and full 


of Hazard; and ſince ſo few are found 


to perform it with Succels, it had me- 
thinks been more eligible to have had a 
perfect Portraiture of this Moral Beauty 
originally delineated in the Soul 1 the 
uncrring Hand of Nature. 

SOCRATES. 


Had it been left to their own Choice, 


every intelligent Creature would have aſ- 
pired to every Perfection; and thus the 
beautiful Order and Gradation of ſubor- 
dinate Beings, which adorns the Univerſe, 
would have been loſt and confounded. 
But here your Intereſts have been much 
better conſulted than you apprehend; and 


the Reform you would make in your Na- 
ture, would deprive you of its moſt va- 


luable Qualifications. 
C 
I rather think it would ſecure me from 
its Imperſections. 


So- 
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SOCRATES. 
Lou might in the ſame Manner have 
been ſecured from Pain by Inſenſibility, 
as from Impctfection in any kind by an 
Incapacity to attain the correſponding Ex- 
cellence, had you ſo far wanted Courage, 
as to accept ſuch an inglorious Security. 
ASPASIA. 
As tender a Creature as I am, I am not 
altogether ſo mean- ſpirited. 
N SOCRATES. 
You would not, I ſuppoſe, be content- 
cd to reſign the delightful Faculties of 


Sight or Hearing, in order to avoid dif 


agreeable Sounds or Colours. 
ASPASIA. 
I am not yet arrived to that Exceſs of 
Delicacy. 
SOCRATES. 
Would you ſubmit to give up your Un- 


derſtanding, to purchaſe a perfect Safety 
from Error? Or, do you rather chule 


Knowledge, at the Hazard of being lome- 
times deceived? ? 
As PASIA. 
I ſce nothing ſo formidable in Falle- 
hood, as to be afraid of encountering ir. 


G So- 
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SOCRATES. 

Are then merited Eſteem or Affection, 

Praiſe or Virtue, Worth or Moral Excel- 

lence, in your Opinion deſirable? Or, 

are you ſo fearful of the oppoſite Ble- 

miſnes and Imperfections, though at your 

own Choice to avoid, as to wiſh all this 
beautiful Part of your Character effaced, 

by quitting the Power to act in a Moral 

— 

AS PASIA. 

I have already made fo many Concel- 
ſions of this Nature, that it would be very 

unfair to retract them by an Inconſiſtency 


: in this higher Inſtance, if I was at all in- 


clinable to it: But I am not contending 

for the giving up theſe amiable Qualities ; 
tho', inſtead of acquiring them in a low 
imperfect Degree, I indeed think it would 
have been more deſirable to have had 
them infuſed from the inexhauſtible Foun- 


| tain of Wiſdom, in their perfect Purity 


and Splendor. 
SOCRATES. | 
To accept them only on theſe Terms, is, 
in Effect, to give them up; fince they ap- 
pear plainly incapable of bcing infuſed in 
the Manner you fo unreaſonably deſire. 


As- 
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ASPASIA. 

I fear it is an high Preſumption in you 
thus to limit the ſupreme Power of Wiſ⸗ 
dom in communicating her own Gifts : 
Would it not much better become us to 


receive them as ſuch from her liberal 


Hand, and even to chuſe rather to have 
them beſtowed than acquired? 
SOCRATES. 
On the contrary, ſince the oy erflowi ing 
Bounty of Wiſdom has not thought fit di- 


realy to beſtow on us theſe Gifts them- 
ſelves, but only the Faculties deſigned for 
the Attainment of them, we ought much 


rather to conclude from thence, that it was 
even neceſſary as well as reaſonable that 


theſe Faculties ſhould be employed in at- 
taining them. Had theſe excellent Gifts 
been of the ſame Nature with her meancr 
Bounties, they had probably been beſtow- 
ed in the ſame Manner: But ſince they are 


of ſo far a nobler Kind, could we reaſona- 


bluy expect them to be imparted to us, like 


Beauty or Sweetneſs to Flowers, without 
any Toil or Effort of our own? 
ASPASIA. 
A different Manner of imparting them 
appears indeed very plainly to have been 
G 2 moſt 


— — — —c 
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moſt agrecable to Divine Wiſdom, ſince it 
has been ordained by Providence: But 
whence can you infer that it was neceſ- 
ſary ? | 
_ SOCRATES. 
I do not well know: It you will take 
the Trouble of anſwering a few morc 


Queſtions, you can perhaps inform me. 


Enquire of your own Heart: Is there any 


Degree of Gratitude due to a Flower for 
the Sweets it diſpenſes? Or, does it gain 
your Love or Eſteem by the beautiful 
Colours you admire in it? 


AsSPASIA. 
Methinks I feel at leaſt ſome faint Re- 


ſemblances of theſe Affections for this 
innocent and blooming People. 


SOCRATES. 


The Metaphor, ſo artfully employed by 

you, ſufficiently ſhews, that you are ob- 
liged, by a Poetical Fiction, to animate 
them with the Sentiments of Rational 
Beings, before you can, even in Fancy, 
make them Objects of theſe Affections. 


But, permit me to enquire a little far- 
ther : Do you conceive any unfriendly 
Paſtion, any Emotion of Reſentment, to- 


wards 
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wards them, when offended by their diſ: 
agreeable Scent, or faded Colour ? 
 ASPASIA. 
I am not conſcious of ſuch Injuſtice 
to them. 


S8 AES. 

The contrary Affections, due to Moral 
or Immoral Qualities or Actions, are pla- 
ced as it were in oppoſite Scales, in ſuch 
a Manner that neither Scale can prepon- 
derate, unleſs the Balance may incline 
indifterently to either Side. If therefore 
a Flower were capable of meriting Praiſe, 
it muſt be equally liable to deſerve Blame: 
And if ir cannot withour Injuſtice be 
made the Object of Reſentment, it can 
with as little Reaſon be intitled to Eſteem 
or Gratitude. The Merit or Demerit, 
exciting theſe oppoſite Affections, can no 
more be attributed to it on the One Side, 
than imputed on the Other, except for 
ſome acquired Quality, ſomething pro- 
duced by itſelf, and at its own Choice; 
not wrought in it by the a and at 
the Will, of a diſtinct Agent 

ASPASIA. 

I am ſenſible that the Praife can truly 

belong to None but an Intoliigent Being. 


which 
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which produced and intended the beauti- 
ful Effect. 

SOCRATES. f 
Vou allow that Praiſe is due to Moral 
Excellence. 
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As PAS IA. 

In the higheſt Degree. 

- SOCRATES. 

It muſt then have been produced by 
the Perſon deſerving Praiſe for it. 

ASPASIA. = 

The Praiſc had elſe belonged to Ano- 
5 * " at 
DS Seen ie 
The Perfections of this Kind cannot 
then ſubſiſt without being acquired; and 
mut have been prevented, if beſtowed. 
As PASIA. 

I ſce there was an indiſpenſible Neceſſity 
that this Moral Beauty ſhould be formed 
in us by our own Powers, not, as I yainly 
preſumed, by the Pencil of Nature ; and 
I gratefully acknowledge the Divine Fa- 
vour, in furniſhing us with Faculties ca- 
pable of ſo noble a Production: But I 
could ſtill wiſh, methinks, that this im- 
portant Task had been made leſs difficult 
and arduous, 
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SOCRATES. 
The Labour muſt neceſſarily have been 


proportioned to the Praiſe, as well as 


ſuited to the Abilities of attaining it: And 
ſince all theſe were weighed in a juſt Ba- 
lance by the Hand of Wiſdom, muſt we 
not be left without Excuſe, if we refuſe 
to comply with her gracious Deſign in 


the Formation of our Nature? Can you 


then be contented, merely for the ſake 
of declining the virtuous Toils ſo juſtly 


propdrtioned to the Strength of your Fa- 
culties, meanly to forego the agreeable 
Powers of Meriting and Obliging, the 
conſcious Senſe of Honour, the unfading 


Wreath of Glory, the ſecret Triumphs, 
and the refined Pleaſures of Virtue ; Plea- 


ſures, the Taſte of which is the higheſt 


Excellence, and which arc even merited 
by being enjoy ed? And ſince Nature has 


| kindly furniſhed you with the viſible 
Charms of a Perſon, capable of exempli- 


fying in Action, and diſplay ing to the 
Senſes this inexpreſſible Beauty and Har- 
mony; can you idly ſuffer this myſtic 
Lnte to hang neglected, and its melo- 
dious Strains heard? 


* 
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 AsPASIA. 


I extreamly regret my own Unskilful- 


neſs, which condemns to Silence lo di- 
vine a Mclody. 
| SOCRATES. Pa 

If its delightful Charms were only to 
be loſt in Silence, it were leſs to be la- 
mented ; but alas! theſe ſpeaking Strings 
will not continue filent, theſe buſy Fa- 
culties will not remain unemployed: And 
in proportion as their Harmony would 
have excelled that of every meaner Kind, 


their Diſſonancy will be more harſh and 
diſtaſteful ; whilſt the much miſtaken 


Minſtrel perhaps appears tranſported with 


the jarring Sounds, and looks about on 
the offending Audience with an Air and 
Geſture demanding their Applauſe. And 


can you think the tortured Ear will be 
reconciled to this Engine of Diſcord, bc- 
cauſe it may perhaps be formed of Iyory 


or Cedar? Or will the Neglect of acqui- 
ring a juſt Skill on it be attoned for, by 
the wanton Care of enwreathing it with 


Flowers, and adorning it with a Variety 
of ſuperfluous Embelliſhmcars! 


As. 
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ASPASIA. 
| Let me conjure you, if you have any 
Senſe of Delicacy, any Tenderneſs for 
Diſtreſs, any compaſſionate Regard to 
virtuous Remorſe, to ſoften the Force of 
your Raillery on this tender Point: It 
gives me too much Pain, and expoſes in 
roo ſtrong a Light the Follies my Youth 
and Innocence have been accuſtomed to. 
J was nurſed up in Maiden Pride, and 
fondly deemed my blooming Beauties 
already half diſcloſed, when ſcarce one 
little Bud appeared. True Beauty was till 
now concealed from my Knowledge, and 
removed far beyond my weak Conception. 
The lovely Idea remains yet unformed 
in my uninſtructed Thought; I am con- 
ſcious of my want of Power to finiſh it; 
and ignorant how this wondrous Skill 
may be attained. You have awakened 
me from a golden Dream of imaginary 
Charms, and Beauties not my own: and 
can you thus leave me to weep the fleet- 

ing Treaſure? „„ 

-, SOCRATES. - 

How ſweet are the Deſires infuſed 
into the awakened Thought from one 
faint Ray of this new- diſcovered Beauty! 
H How 


0 
How pure the Tranſport ! How anxious 
the ſoft Sollicitude ! But diſmiſs your 
Fears: You are yet newly arrived to that 
early Age, in which the Senſe of this 
nobler Beauty firſt begins to dawn in 
the Mind; if you cheriſh the pleaſing 
Ardours it inſpires, it will with no leis 
Certainty riſe to its mature Perfection, 
from the Faculties formed to produce it, 
than the full-blown Flower from the 


Seed, or the fruitful Autumn from the 5 


firſt tender Bloſſoms of the Spring. Theſe 


warm and glowing Sentiments are the Þ} 


genial Sun-Beams, which will by degrees 
nofold every blooming Virtue, and ſwell 
thoſe generous Fruits, in the Taſte of 
which Happineſs is * found to con- 
ſiſt. 

. AsPASIA. — 
I feel new Reſolution riſing in me from 
the potent Charm of your exalted Senti- 
ments and Eloquence divine; your Words 


inſpire a pleaſing Hope, and raiſe my | 


drooping Virtue, not leſs deſirous to lay 
hold on the friendly Aid, than the creep- 
in Vine is ambitious to claſp with her 
Tendrils the ſupporting Elm, and rear to 
the Sun her feeble Branches. Hence- 
forth 
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forth it ſhall be my conſtant Care to ſtudy 
the Rules of this Moral Painting, of which 
you have taught me to deſign the firſt 
imperfect Sketch; and my unwearied En- 
deavour, to copy with a faithful Hand its 
choiceſt Graces. I yield with full Con- 
ſent the juſt Preference to this ſuperior 
Beauty: But do you in Return allow no- 
thing x to the mere External Form ? 
SOCRATES. 
That too, like all other Beauties, is 
the Product of a Mind: tho' your Mind 
indeed was not conſulted in the Contri- 
vance of the wondrous Fabric. 
ASPASIA. 

1 apprehend you; that Praiſe is due 
to the Maker of the Lute : But has the 
Owner no Share in it? 

SOCRATES. 
You may juſtly look on it, as an Orna- 
ment, no leſs really diſtinct from you than 
Four exterior Dreſs, tho' more intimately 
united to you: It does not properly give 
you Beauty, bur only lends you a beau- 
tiful Appearance. 
+ ÞSD A T0-8. 

Ic ſeems then that even the moſt per- 
fect Beauties cannot ſubſiſt without their 
2 proper 
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proper Ornaments: I fear they owe more 
to them than they are willing to own. 

SOCRATES. 

Whatever Luſtre they may be thought 
to borrow from Ornaments, their Orna- 
ments receive much more in Return from 
them. 

AsSPASIA. 


That, if it be not ene, is at leaſt very 
- gallant. 


„ Socrates. 
The Truth of it is undeniable. Can 
the richeſt Habit appear beautiful on a 
deformed Body? 


ASPASIA. 

Ir would look ridiculous. 

S0 RATES. 

Can then a beautiful Body ſit grace- 
fully on a deformed Mind? 

ASP ASIA. 

The Thought of it is odious and ſhock- 
= 
. Socrares. 

Thus all Beauties are found to centre 
in the Mind, | 
AsSPASIA. 

I perceive they all proceed from it, 
and are referred to it, 


So- 
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Sockares. 
Your Mind is yourſelf. 
ASPASIA. 
1 apprehend ſo. 
SOCRATES. 
I have then ſhewn you a Beauty truly 
your own ; a Beauty delineared by your 
own Skill, and even that Skill acquired ; 
a Beauty ſeated in the Underſtanding, 
and thence diffuſing itſelf thro' all the 
ſubject Faculties; a Beauty on which all 
your inferior Charms and Ornaments de- 
pend, and without which they can have 
no real Graceſulneſs or Value. 
As PASIA. 

I know not well by what Clue you 
have led me to it, but I take the Diſco- 
very to be purely my own; and can eaſi - 
ly oblige you to acknowledge it. Vou 
have asked me ee Number of 


Queſtions. 


SOCRATES. 

I have indeed raken thar Liberty. 
 AsSPAS1A. 

And I have anſwered them 
SOCRATES. 

Yon haye becn very obliging. 


As P ASIA. | 
Had the Hour of the Day been the 
Subject of your Enquiry ; and had! 
looked on my Watch, and told you the 
exact Number of Minutes you have 
waſted with me: Would this wonderful 
Piece of Information have been owing. 
to you who asked the Queſtion, or to 
me who anſwered it? 
SOCRATES. 
The Information, I own, had been 
conveyed in the Anſwer. 
As pAs IA. 
If then the Anſwering Part has lain 
on me thro' the whole Dialogue, am not 
Tentitled to the curious Diſcoveries made 
in it? 


SO RATES. 

ll ſubmit to the Juſtice of your Claim, 
but except againſt the Impropriety of 
your Expreſſion : The happy Minutes 
have not been waſted in converſing with 
you; ſince the Knowledge I have gained 
has been owing to your Part in the Con- 
verſation. May the Truths you have 
diſcovered to me, not eſcape out of your 

own Mind, and render themſelves again 
imperceptible to you. 


As- 
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ASPASIA 
Why ſhould you ſuſpect me of ſo ſhame- 
ful a Relapſe into my former Ignorance? 
Do you call in Queſtion my Memory, 
or my Judgment? 
e enen 
You are happy i in theſe, as in all your 
other Faculties: But you will ſoon be in 
Danger of hearing ſo many Things of a 
different Tendency, addreſſed to you in 
_ pleaſing Whiſpers and with ſoft Inſinua- 
tion, that I fear you will too eaſily be 
led aſtray from what I have now made 
you believe to be your own Opinion. 
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count of the Lirz and WarTrxGs of VIDA, price 1s. 

XII. Some REMARES on the TAC ED Y of HAMLET, 
Prince of De NN ARK, written by Mr. Wittiam SHarEsPEAR, 
By the Author of the Mon ars of the AxciexTs. price 15. 


In the Preſs, 
An ESSAY on the NECESSITY of PLEASING, 
and the MEANS of ſucceeding in it. in Two PARTS. To 
which are added, TALES, illuftrating the Rules laid down 
. for attaining this Science. Tranflated from the French of Mon. 


